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CRITIQUE OF NATURALISM 


ATURALISM is not a new name in philosophy. And like 
some other words, it may have changed its meaning. Does it 
mean the same for the 1944 school of naturalism as it meant in 
James Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, first edition 1899? 
Or even in Pratt’s Naturalism of 1939? Probably not. But the 
important meaning for us today is the one given it by the 1944 
group who so dub their world-view. Their use of the term is now 
the influential one. For they have emerged in force from the 
welter of revolts against idealism and dualism in the early 1900’s 
and they form a definite school or type in the philosophic arena. 
They are full of zeal and energy for the gospel they proclaim as 
the one thing needful to bring philosophy down out of the clouds 
(or up out of the bogs). As we should expect, their membership 
is largely of the younger, more progressive thinkers. Fifteen 
disciples—or leaders—have lately issued a symposium, Naturalism 
and the Human Spirit: (the get-together spirit of our time 
launches reforms in symposia). In virtue, then, of the vigor and 
influence of this young school, we take them as the proper ex- 
ponents of naturalism’s meaning. What is that meaning? 

To judge it fairly, the obvious course is to read out their written 
words. Now in the ease of an old school, which has had cen- 
turies to reflect on what its words might imply or suggest, those 
words will probably commit their users to just about what the 
school means to stand for, no more and no less. In the case of a 
younger school, a school which has but recently come to self-con- 
sciousness, this is less likely to be so. A young school believes that 
it is stressing a new perspective on the world, or perhaps an old 
perspective whose value it is the first to realize. It sees in this 
perspective a way out of the age-long deadlocks of philosophy, a 
way that will ensure established results on which all philosophers 
will agree. To emphasize the importance of its discovery, it is 
likely to coin some new term or phrase for that discovery, or at 
least to use some old one in a new sense. So we find the names 


1 New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. Quotations will be from 
this book unless otherwise stated. 
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‘“phenomenology,’’ ‘‘logical empiricism’’; and so we find the 
naturalist of today appropriating the old words ‘‘nature’’ and 
‘‘seientific method’’ to his novel uses. But of course ‘‘nature,’’ 
being an old word, has had many meanings: which of these, if 
any, does he keep, or what new meanings does he bring in? And 
the like of ‘‘scientific method,’’ though to a lesser degree, the 
phrase being more modern. A plant bedded in bad soil we 
uproot and put in better ground, but we are likely to bring some 
of the old dirt unnoticed with the roots. Might this be true of 
these two favorite terms of the naturalist? Perhaps the re- 
formers are so eager to leave the old beds that they don’t notice 
how much of the dirt they have brought along. Not seldom in 
the history of philosophy have seemingly novel ideas been found to 
be old ones under a new name. As Costello prudently remarks, 
‘“We must take care lest our suppressed illusions come back to 
plague us in altered guise, like grinning fiends from out the 
Freudian deep’’ (p. 296). And Pratt had said of his book 
Naturalism :? ‘‘My little book I consider a defense of Naturalism 
against its most dangerous enemies, the majority of whom are 
usually found in the ranks of the ‘naturalists.’’’ What then do 
the symposiasts we are to examine really stand for? As we all 
know, they say they stand for the study of nature by scientific 
method. But what do they mean by nature and by scientific 
method? To what does their usage of these words commit them? 

I now give point to the inquiry by a specific accusation. 
Namely, their usage of said words in the contexts of the book 
shows them to be materialists. Their naturalism is just material- 
ism over again under a softer name. They claim to have super- 
seded that perennial type of metaphysic; I believe they slip back 
into the same old rut. True, they are careful to define material- 
ism in such a way as not to be accused of it; but to all intents and 
purposes they stand for the same sort of thing that materialists 
have always stood for. Thus they do not, as they claim to do, 
settle the old conflict between idealism and materialism (or for 
that matter, between scholasticism and process-metaphysic) ; they 
perpetuate the conflict by taking sides. 

The accusation is at least suggested by what Hook, one of the 
group, had already said of materialism: ‘‘Its differences with 
idealism were . . . over the massive issue .. . of naturalism and 
supernaturalism.’’* Certainly materialism and naturalism are 
alike in their horror supernaturae. Certainly some of these nat- 
uralists have inveighed mightily against both the idealist and the 


2New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939. Preface, pp. ix—x. 
3 This JouRNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), p. 546. 
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Thomist traditions, defenders of non-material being. But of 
course this only gives ground for suspicion. And the naturalists 
have most emphatically denied that they are materialists. Attend 
then to the way in which they deny it. 

The protagonist Dewey says ‘‘he [the naturalist] is aware 
that since ‘matter’ and ‘materialism’ acquired their significance 
in contrast with something called ‘spirit’ and ‘spiritualism,’ the 
fact that naturalism has no place for the latter also deprives the 
former epithets of all significance in philosophy”’ (p. 3). That is, 
the naturalist considers ‘‘matter’’ to be, shall we say, a real entity 
only in contrast with spirit or mind taken as another and a 
separate entity. And by this token naturalism, discarding such 
opposed entities, is on a higher plane, above the opposition between 
materialism and idealism, dualism and monism, etc. 

Now let us at once admit that naturalism is not materialism in 
the sense of believing in matter as a fixed being, a mindless bit of 
solid stuff, which would be meaningless unless there were, or 
appeared to be, minds to be contrasted with it. But we are not 
talking of materialism in that sense. I spoke of materialism 
‘*to all intents and purposes’’; I was speaking in instrumentalist 
terms. Surely the naturalists are just the ones who ought to con- 
ceive the issue in such terms. What then should we mean by 
materialism? To answer the question, note this: what makes 
materialism vs. idealism a significant issue for us men is the 
question: are the states and events we call conscious or mental or 
spiritual wholly at the beck and call of the states and processes we 
call physical? If they are, you are going to order your life in 
a very different way from the way you would order it if they are 
not. Materialism, the only sort of materialism that matters, 
declares they are. As Donald Williams, a confessed materialist, 
puts it: ‘‘in the entire universe, including the knowing mind itself, 
there is nothing which could not be destroyed (or repaired) by a 
spatio-temporal redistribution of its components.’’* And Wil- 
liams argues for materialism thus: ‘‘Even the idealist or the 
dualist, when he actually wants to understand or control some- 
thing, makes use of the spatio-temporal schema.’’* For it is under- 
standing and consequent control of goods that we men want; and 
once more, surely the naturalist of all people should admit this, 
for his instrumental philosophy seeks above all things the means 
of controlling nature for the securing of man’s highest values. 
So the real issue is: can the states or processes we call mental or 
spiritual exercise a control over those we call physical, to some 


4 Philosophical Review, Vol. LIII (1944), p. 418. 
5 Ibid., p. 438. 
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degree independent of any spatio-temporal redistributions; or, if 
we really understood what is going on when minds seem to control 
bodies, should we see that the spatio-temporal redistributions are 
the sole factors? To accept the latter is to be a materialist. Other 
definitions ignore the issue. A genuine materialism will, of course, 
admit that as things are now, when we understand so little of the 
electrical and radiant energies that govern the nervous system, we 
have to use the rough-and-ready method of influencing our fellows 
by communicating ideas (through physical means only, be it 
noted). But he will insist that an idea is but a potential or 
tentative muscular response, and the only way to be sure it will 
work out into the proper deed is to know with precise scientific 
knowledge the physical laws that rule the behavior of the organ- 
ism. For after all, what matters about matter is what matter 
does: what it does to us and what we can make it do for us. 
James the starter of pragmatism saw this, but it has been forgotten. 
So, when I accuse the naturalists of materialism, I mean a working 
materialism, a philosophy that goes beyond pure theory to set 
up a way of life. And I say that their program and method leads 
to or implies that in the last analysis all processes in the known 
universe, mental, spiritual, vital, or what not, are wholly at the 
beck and call of the processes we have agreed to call physical, and 
therefore the only reliable way of control over nature—and over 
other men—is secured by knowledge of spatio-temporal distribu- 
tions. That is the only materialism that counts, that has bearing 
on human life and the prospects of man’s future. 

You may, as a materialist, believe in graded levels—inorganic, 
plant, animal, man, none of which can be wholly described in 
terms of the levels below it. You may define thought as some 
queer synthesis of sensa, which synthesis is not itself a sensum 
(so, for instance, R. W. Sellars). On the other hand, you may 
believe each level can be fully defined in terms of a lower level. 
In either case you may remain a materialist. The crucial point is 
whether the behavior of the higher (mental) level can be predicted 
and therefore controlled surely and accurately from a knowledge 
of the lower. It is power that counts, it is power that the natural- 
ist hopes by his scientific method to gain: power to ensure the ar- 
rival of things on the higher level by proper ‘‘redistribution’’ 
of things on the lower. The question of logical reducibility is 
beside the point. What does it amount to, whether the beautiful 
contrast of red and black is reducible to the natures of the red 
and the black or whether the relation is irreducible to its terms—so 
long as we can get the relation by placing the colors side by side? 
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We find the naturalistic textbook of Randall and Buchler ° laying 
great stress on the fallacy of reductionism, committed as they say 
by materialism. But the point is irrelevant, merely verbal. In 
fact, a nest of verbal conflicts has grown around the pivotal point 
at issue—as Williams has shown in the paper above mentioned 
(pp. 424 ff.). Is the materialist a nominalist or realist in meta- 
physics, a subjectivist or realist or objective relativist in episte- 
mology; can he substitute the term ‘‘experience’’ for the terms 
‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘body’’ alike, ete., ete.? It is surprising enough that 
the new naturalists haven’t taken their own instrumentalism 
seriously here. In particular note what Hook says in his dis- 
cussion with Sellars about materialism.’ Hook finds materialism 
wrong because ‘‘the form or shape of matter is not material, the 
organization of material particles is not another particle, a re- 
lation between events is not an event.’’ Well, on that showing 
there never lived a materialist. Even Democritus would not have 
said that the velocity of an atom was an atom. A Frenchman 
isn’t a Frenchman, for his hair is black! So the naturalist 
escapes the name of materialism by identifying materialism with 
one side of some irrelevant issue and denying that side. They 
all seem to sense bad odor in the name. But when it comes to 
the real test, to what should be their own test, the consequences 
of their program and platform, I say they are materialists. And 
now to draw the evidence from what they have written. 

Dewey, the acknowledged leader, says: ‘‘the naturalist is one 
who has respect for the conclusion(s] of natural science’’ (p. 2). 
This statement, we suppose, is not meant to be a final definition; 
only an indicator. It raises questions. How much does the 
term ‘‘natural science’ include? Does it include introspective 
psychology? Here the outsider reflects that the natural sciences 
which have given well established results, genuine conclusions, 
are those that deal with physical facts only: physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, biology, geology. Even these have some undecided 
points, as all know; but so far as there are decisive conclusions, 
they are conclusions about facts, processes, laws, which so far as 
treated in those sciences have only physical traits. Take the 
ease of anthropology. This science gives unquestionable results 
when it tells us what Indians, Negritos, ete., actually do in the 
body: they meet, they bow, they chant, burn sticks, carve bowls, 
and so on. When it comes to the question, what their ceremonies 
mean to us or to them, indecision comes in. The like with soci- 

6 John H. Randall, Jr., and Justus Buchler, Philosophy: an Introduction. 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1942. 

7 This JournaL, Vol. XLI (1944), p. 546. 
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ology, political science, history, and introspective psychology. 
These sciences haven’t got sure conclusions in what we call the 
mental aspect, that aspect which makes them interesting and valu- 
able to mankind. Like the philosophies, they differ among them- 
selves. Ergo, physical sciences, any sciences so far as they are 
physical, are the only ones whose conclusions the naturalist should 
respect. Physical nature is the only nature accessible to sure, 
or reasonably sure, knowledge about the world. Whatever is to 
be explained, then, must be explained in physical terms; no other 
kind of explanation is properly verifiable. True, the naturalists 
don’t want to be dogmatic; they wouldn’t say ‘‘no other kind 
could ever possibly be justified.’’ But ought they not to say 
‘*from all the evidence we have so far had in regard to the sciences, 
the physical sciences seem to be the sole purveyors of established 
truth’’? I submit, this is the obvious suggestion from the words 
of Dewey, even if it is not strictly what he meant. 

But doubtless he meant something more. We know well that 
for him and for the other naturalists it is not so much the conclu- 
sions of science that they stress, as the method. That is for them 
all-important, the sine qua non, the one thing needful. Randall, 
summing up at the end of the book, says that naturalism is ‘‘an 
attitude and temper: it is essentially a philosophic method and 
a program’’ (p. 374). And how often has Dewey urged that we 
apply scientific method—experiment, verification—to our social 
and moral problems: ‘‘application of scientific methods of inquiry 
in the field of human social subject matter’’ (p. 3). So let us now 
turn about from conclusion to method, treating naturalism as a 
method rather than a body of results. What then does the 
naturalist’s adoration of scientific method commit him to affirm 
about the world? 

For surely one’s method indicates his view of the thing in- 
vestigated. Men don’t shoot forth methods in vacuo; method is 
not independent of subject-matter. We don’t use the same 
method to persuade a child as a man; we use a telescope to see 
stars, not to dissect the seeds of a plant. If a certain method is 
advocated, the advocate divulges his view of the probable nature 
of the facts to be studied. No mere methodology: a method en- 
visages, however tentatively, a metaphysic. 

Now, I don’t know of any standard analysis of scientific method 
in the naturalist camp. We take for granted experiment and 
verification by observation; but that leaves us rather in the air. 
Does the mystic verify the Divine being by direct observation? 
Can the introspective psychologist experiment with private minds? 
To find the answer to such specific questions, all we can do is to 
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pick out statements from the present volume, hoping not to mis- 
represent the writers’ meaning. Most of those that I have found 
are pretty general and vague, while the more definite point de- 
eidedly towards materialism. Thus Lamprecht says ‘‘in this essay 
‘naturalism’ means a philosophical position, empirical in method, 
that regards everything that exists or occurs to be conditioned in 
its existence or occurrence by causal factors within one all- 
encompassing system of nature’’ (p. 18). This throws little light 
on the meaning of the method; ‘‘empirical’’ is claimed by intro- 
spective and behaviorist psychologists alike, and explaining by 
causal factors is common property—except so far as physics 
now employs chance. Nor can we learn anything about the 
method from the phrase ‘‘all-encompassing system of nature’’; 
does it include only the physical world? Or does it include what- 
ever one might think he has good reason for believing real— 
e.g., Deity, angels, etc.? More on that question later, when we 
ask what ‘‘nature’’ means; just now the method only. Hook 
also mentions method: he defines naturalism as ‘‘the wholehearted 
acceptance of scientific method as the only reliable way of reaching 
truths about the world of nature, society, and man’”’ (p. 45). 
Elsewhere Hook says, ‘‘There have been many varieties of thought 
that have gone by the name of materialism and naturalism in the 
history of philosophy. . .. What is common to them is not a 
theory of stuff or the constitution of matter or a theory of 
knowledge or a system of ontology, but the belief that valid 
knowledge is knowledge warranted by scientific method and the 
confidence that the application of scientific method (not necessarily 
the methods and techniques of physics as a special discipline) to all 
fields of experience, will enlarge our understanding or increase 
our control.’’* This sounds as if there may be good scientific 
method in such fields as sociology, politics, or ethics. But alas! 
it doesn’t tell us what that method is. Come to another statement. 
Edel says: ‘‘ Reliance on scientific method, together with an appre- 
ciation of the primacy of matter and the pervasiveness of change, 
I take to be the central points of naturalism as a philosophical 
outlook’’ (p. 65). ‘‘Primacy of matter’’ sounds materialistic but 
the context leaves one in doubt whether ‘‘matter’’ may mean 
only ‘‘subject-matter.’’ Anyway, we are not told what scientific 
method is. Dewey makes a less indefinite pronouncement when 
he speaks of ‘‘scientific method, which after all is but systematic, 
extensive, and carefully controlled use of alert and unprejudiced 
observation and experimentation in collecting, arranging, and 
testing evidence’ (p. 12). But we want to know, for instance, 


8 This JouRNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), p. 549. 
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whether or not introspection is good evidence and how evidence is 
tested. Miss Lavine in fact seems to regard scientific method as a 
variable affair. She says ‘‘surely the growth of the fields of 
history, of science, social anthropology, [etc.] ... have already 
east the gravest suspicion upon the notion of an unconditioned 
scientific method’’ (p. 207). To this writer, if I understand her, 
scientific method is a type of response to the social needs of the 
day, and as those needs vary from one generation to another, so 
scientific method may be expected to vary. If that is so, we can 
hardly look for a cut-and-dried definition of it as the one perennial 
deliverer of mankind from philosophic bungling—even though the 
naturalists all feel it to be such. Let us then look only for what 
the school takes it to mean for the present. After all, that is 
enough for our purpose. Nagel makes a more definite statement : 
‘‘perhaps the sole bond uniting all varieties of naturalists is that 
temper of mind which seeks to understand the flux of events in 
terms of the behaviors of identifiable bodies’’ (p. 211). And, of 
course, this is meat to the materialist, for we presume that Nagel 
is talking about scientific method. From even so thorough an 
analyst as Dennes, on the other hand, we get no certain note. 
He says: ‘‘There is for naturalism no knowledge except that of the 
type ordinarily called scientific. But such knowledge cannot be 
said to be restricted by its method to any limited field . . . to the 
exclusion, let us say, of the processes called history, and the fine 
arts. For whether the question is about forces ‘within the atom’ 
or ... Beethoven’s Second Rasumowski Quartette .. . there is 
no serious way to approach controlled hypotheses . . . except by 
inspection of the relevant evidence and by inductive inference 
from it’’ (quoted with approval by Randall, p. 359). If he would 
only tell us of what sort is the relevant evidence—whether, for 
instance, we can trust introspective reports or must use behaviorist 
methods! It is most unfortunate that these naturalist writings 
have many passages like this one. Dennes says also, speaking of 
naturalism’s respect for scientific method and rejection of the 
supernatural, ‘‘Its spirit is in these respects very close to the 
spirit of traditional and more specifically materialistic natural- 
ism. ... But contemporary naturalism recognizes much more 
clearly than did the tradition from which it stems that its distinc- 
tion from other philosophical positions lies in the postulates and 
procedures which it criticizes and rejects rather than in any 
positive tenets of its own about the cosmos’’ (quoted by Randall, 
p. 359). Yes, we know how it rejects the supernatural. But 
what positively does it do with the natural? We see plainly that 
it doesn’t want to be called materialist. We see also that when it 
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says something specific and positive about its method, it actually 
looks toward the kind of procedure found in the purely physical 
sciences. Take this statement by Dewey in regard to observation: 
‘‘the nature of observation . .. is rarely discussed in its own 
terms—the terms, that is, of the procedures employed by inquirers 
in astronomical observatories ; in chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories ; in the examinations conducted by physicians; and in 
what is done in field excursions of botanists and zodlogists’’ (p. 4). 
Note that the sciences mentioned are concerned only with physical 
subject-matter. And so we are not surprised when Larrabee says 
of naturalism in America, ‘‘Far more important than any theory 
has been the practical materialism of Thomas Jefferson’s convic- 
tion that ‘the business of life is with matter’ ’’ (p. 320). 

But probably the best test of what scientific method means will 
be found in the naturalist’s treatment of mind and consciousness: 
a specific problem and at the same time a central one. Turn then 
to what Krikorian says in his contribution, ‘‘A Naturalistic View 
of Mind.’’ Here we find very definite commitments. Many 
passages might be quoted; we select a few that show a frank be- 
haviorism. ‘‘The naturalistic approach to mind is the experi- 
mental approach. This means that mind must be analyzed as 
behavior, since behavior is the only aspect of mind which is open 
to experimental examination’’ (p. 252). ‘‘Mind may be defined 
as control of behavior by anticipation’’ (p. 252). ‘‘The futuristic 
reference of mind, however, need not be interpreted primarily in 
introspective terms’’ (p. 254). ‘‘ Anticipatory response may have 
its introspective aspect, yet introspection itself, as will be shown, 
may be behavioristically described’’ (p. 254, italics mine). Of 
thought he says: ‘‘McDougall demands a psychic entity .. . to 
perform the activity of reasoning. But why postulate an un- 
verifiable psychic entity for this activity? As Lloyd Morgan puts 
it, ‘May not the relating activity, so called, be just as reasonably 
assigned to the physiological process in the cortex and the organiza- 
tion as a whole?’ ’’ (pp. 257-258). Again, referring to McDou- 
gall: ‘‘But for a naturalist the analysis of conation does not de- 
mand ‘purely psychical facts.” Conation . . . has a bodily basis. 
Conative action as behavior is open to investigation’’ (p. 259). 
Again: ‘‘Desires are not unobservable entities in some inaccessible 
realm; they are a certain type of observable behavior. . . . The 
degree of one’s hunger may be verified by the amount of food one 
eats; the degree of weariness may be determined by the number of 
hours one sleeps; and the degree of one’s pain may be determined 
by the amount of anodyne one takes’’ (p. 268). Of mind as an 
individual personal unit: ‘‘Structurally the unity is the biological 
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organism; behaviorally the unity is the integrated action’’ (p. 
269). 

Mind is one big bone of contention between idealist and 
materialist. The naturalist claims to have risen above the quarrel, 
to a plane where idealism and materialism alike disappear.. Has 
he? His maxim is scientific method. Scientific method demands 
experiment and observation confirmable by fellow men. Mental 
states or processes, just in so far as they are not physical, not 
‘‘behavior,’’ are not open to such observation. He says they are 
‘‘inaccessible.’’ But of course they are accessible to their owner; 
it is only to fellow men, to the public, that they are inaccessible. 
Scientific method thus means, to the naturalist, that observation of 
the non-public has no sense nor meaning. Publicity is the test ; the 
private and hidden is ruled out of court. And the only publicly 
observable things are the physical things. Thus the naturalist, when 
he investigates what men call mental affairs, has to treat them as 
bodily or physical affairs. And that is what materialism really 
amounts to; a working, not a merely verbal, materialism. When, 
then, it comes to a specific issue, to the issue fought over through 
the ages between idealist or spiritualist or dualist and materialist, 
he definitely takes sides with the materialist. That is the commit- 
ment to which ‘‘scientific method’’ forces him. So much for the 
naturalist’s usage of that term. 

Turn now to the other word, so central to his creed, the word 
‘‘nature.’’? What does he mean by it? We may best take up the 
question in two aspects: what nature as he understands it is not, 
what it definitely excludes, and what it is, what it includes. We 
begin with the negative aspect: what nature is not. 

Well, to be sure, nature is not the supernatural. What then 
is meant by supernatural? What are typical instances of the 
supernatural? Says Hook, ‘‘The existence of God, immortality, 
disembodied spirits, cosmic purpose and design, as these have been 
customarily interpreted by the great institutional religions, are 
denied by naturalists for the same generic reasons that they deny 
the existence of fairies, elves, and leprechauns’’ (p. 45). As the 
next paragraph begins, ‘‘I do not see that anything is gained by 
blinking the fact that the naturalist denies the existence of 
supernatural powers’’ (p. 45), we may fairly presume that 
‘‘supernatural’’ would be applied by him to the terms ‘‘God,”’ 
etc., above mentioned. Randall in his summary says, ‘‘There is 
no room for any Supernatural in naturalism—no supernatural 
or transcendental God and no personal survival after death’’ 
(p. 358). So far the objects of Christianity or other religion; 
but the list is longer. It includes also certain alleged moral 
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principles. Dewey speaks of ‘‘the professedly nonsupernatural 
philosopher who is antinaturalist’’ and ‘‘never ceases to dwell 
upon .. . the morally seductive character of natural impulse and 
desire’’; also ‘‘the doctrine that the truly moral factors in human 
relations are superimposed from a spiritual non-natural source 
and authority’’ (p. 2). These instances probably illustrate the 
supernatural, since Dewey calls the thinkers ‘‘professedly’’ non- 
supernatural, as if they were really supernaturalists. He goes on: 
‘‘in addition to frank supernaturalism there are philosophers who 
claim to rest their extra- (if not super- ) naturalism upon a higher 
faculty of Reason or Intuition, not upon a special divine revelation. 
While I am personally convinced that their philosophy can be 
understood only as a historical heritage from frank supernatural- 
ism ...’’ (p. 2; we need quote no further). If I mistake not, 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel would illustrate the last set. So we must 
add to the religious group the moral intuitionists and the rational- 
ist idealists. Dewey seems to regard all three as enemies of 
naturalism; probably so would Hook. What then characterizes 
these enemies, making them so hostile? ‘‘Antinaturalism,’’ says 
Dewey, ‘‘has operated to prevent the application of scientific 
methods of inquiry in the field of human social subject matter’’ 
(p. 3). There lies its poison: the exclusion of scientific method. 
It would seem to be precisely that exclusion which characterizes 
supernaturalism or antinaturalism. I find in the present volume 
no more positive identification than this. Result so far: natural- 
ism stands for scientific method; whatever rules out scientific 
method—that is the supernatural. We are back where we were. 
‘*‘Nature’’ means that which is open to scientific method. Scientific 
method is all we have got. 

So far only the negative aspect of ‘‘nature.’’ But surely the 
term must have some positive distinctive trait. Surely naturalism 
is more than the vicious-circle imperative—‘‘investigate by scien- 
tific method that which can be investigated by scientific method.’’ 
Do the right because it is right to do the right! What is right? 
How can we identify the things that make up nature, that we may 
investigate them and consign the rest to oblivion? 

Randall says, ‘‘There is no ‘realm’ to which the methods for 
dealing with Nature cannot be extended. This insistence on the 
universal and unrestricted application of ‘scientific method’ is 
a theme pervading every one of these essays’’ (p. 358). And he 
had already said, ‘‘naturalism, in the sense in which it is main- 
tained in this volume, can be defined negatively as the refusal to 
take ‘nature’ or ‘the natural’ as a term of distinction. .. . For 
present-day naturalists ‘Nature’ serves rather as the all-inclusive 
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category, corresponding to the role played by ‘Being’ in Greek 
thought, or by ‘Reality’ for the idealists. Im this sense, as Mr. 
Dennes recognizes, naturalism, in becoming all-inclusive, ceases to 
be a distinctive ‘ism.’ It regards as ‘natural’ whatever man en- 
counters in whatever way—Nature, as Mr. Costello puts it, is a col- 
lective name for ‘quite a mess of miscellaneous stuff’ ’’ (pp. 357- 
358). But now consider: ‘‘whatever man encounters in whatever 
way’”’ would include ‘‘fairies, elves, and leprechauns,’’ immortal 
souls, Thomistic hierarchies of angels, the Perfect First Cause of 
the universe, just as much as the social trends of the present age 
or the law of inverse squares in electrical forces. Does naturalism 
make any choice between these? Randall is well aware of the 
danger of being too inclusive, and goes on to say: ‘‘But while 
naturalism . . . holds that everything encountered by men has 
some natural status in Nature, this does not mean that naturalism 
ean absorb all the philosophic theories of what man encounters 
and in that sense cease to be a distinctive position’’ (p. 358). 
‘‘Naturalism thus merges in the generic activity of philosophy as 
critical interpretation—the examination of the status of all these 
varieties of ‘stuff’ in Nature. . . . Positively, naturalism can be 
defined as the continuity of analysis—as the application of what 
all the contributors call ‘scientific methods’ to the critical interpre- 
tation and analysis of every field’’ (p. 358). Shall we put it this 
way then: Nature means everything; apply scientific method to 
everything and you will find out what is sham and what is reality, 
what is genuine value and what is shoddy. Supernature in the 
sense of that to which we can’t apply scientific method, simply 
is not. That, I think, is Randall’s meaning when he says that 
naturalism does not absorb all the philosophical theories of what 
man encounters. Some of those theories, the supernaturalist ones, 
are decidedly wrong, and must be thrown out. There is nothing 
supernatural. To requote: ‘‘There is no room for any Super- 
natural in naturalism—no supernatural or transcendental God 
and no personal survival after death’’ (p. 358). And, I take it, 
the reason why he says this is that as naturalist he believes those 
two concepts named have been investigated and scientific method 
has found no way of testing, no opening for itself. Thus once more 
the term ‘‘nature’’ gets whatever definite meaning it has from its 
working partner, scientific method. The situation is ironically 
close to the Thomist’s matter-form couple: nature the passive 
matter for investigation gets its specific character by the operation 
of the active principle or form, the said method. [Ironical but not 
irenical alas! For the naturalist takes the Thomist to be his 
worst enemy. 
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Just scientific method then—that is all we can put our hands 
on. The method itself determines what is fit to be investigated, 
what is hopeless of investigation. The creed has no longer two 
articles: nature and method. It has only one: method. Nature, 
like the scholastic primary matter, is mere potentiality, something 
that may be subjected to scientific method. And this interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by a statement made in Randall and Buchler’s 
decidedly naturalistic textbook: ‘‘Naturalism excludes what is 
not scientifically investigable, and calls the domain of possible 
investigation ‘nature’ ’’ (p. 183). 

Can this one-point interpretation be right? I submit addi- 
tional evidence. A reader, following the book from the start, 
soon begins to wonder why the above terms are not carefully 
defined, especially by this young group, usually so insistent on 
scientific precision. He continues puzzled till he reaches page 
121, Schneider’s article, a deliberate attempt to define the term 
‘‘nature.’’? What then does the reader find? Schneider, after 
dismissing two possible definitions which do not here concern us, 
proposes a third which he is minded to adopt: nature in the sense 
of the essence of a thing, in contrast with what is accidental to 
it. Thus we say—my example only—the nature of man is to think, 
but whether he thinks about the moon or the table is more or less 
accidental. This sounds like the Aristotelian-Thomist view, and in 
fact Schneider says, ‘‘I am consciously reverting to this ancient 
ontology, because I think I see the blunders of its corrupted, 
medieval guise and the folly of its modern repudiation’’ (p. 125) 

(extremes again meet). But for us now the important point is: 
he takes a thing’s nature to mean what it normally is, what it ought 
to be. A man is what he ought to be when he is true to the human 
nature he embodies. Nature, says Schneider, ‘‘is normative. The 
real is the genuine. Similarly, ‘to be true to one’s nature’ is not 
a foolish phrase, though it is redundant. To be one’s natural self 
is to be true, healthy, sound, reliable’’ (p. 124). ‘‘Nature is a 
norm, but neither a statistical norm nor an ideal’’ (p. 125). 
‘Natural love is not average love but normal, healthy love’’ (<bid.). 
‘**Natural’ means more than probable’’ (ibid.). ‘‘. . . it is pos- 
sible to identify a normal or healthy organism without calculating 
averages. A normal automobile is a working machine”’ (pp. 125— 
126). ‘‘That is natural which works’’ (p. 126). And finally, 
though he admits that the view is liable to caricature, he says, ‘‘I 
prefer it to the idealist’s identification of the real with the ideal, 
to the orthodox naturalist’s belief that all things are equally 
natural, and to the orthodox empiricist’s belief that the probable 
is natural’’ (ibid.). Thus, unlike the others of this group, he has 
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proposed a specific meaning for ‘‘nature’’ akin to an old ‘‘super- 
naturalist’? meaning and in his own words to be preferred ‘‘to the 
orthodox naturalist’s belief that all things are equally natural’’ 
(tbid.). Is this a serious break with the view of ‘‘nature’’ which 
we got from Randall’s words? Randall says of Schneider’s view: 
‘‘Mr. Schneider’s suggestive proposal to revive the traditional 
normative usage of ‘nature’ and ‘the natural’... has much to 
recommend it. . . . Whether Mr. Schneider would go so far as to 
advocate ‘Nature (loud cheers!)’ is left unanswered. But as he 
admits, this normative usage is hardly established in present-day 
naturalistic thinking, and aside from his paper none of the essays 
in this volume even suggests it. Some, like Mr. Costello’s, seem 
definitely hostile to the idea’’ (p. 357, footnote). I think we 
should heed these words. They throw a definite light on the in- 
definite meaning of ‘‘nature.’’ When one of the group proposes 
a positive distinctive concept, it is found in Randall’s eminently 
judicious summary to be somewhat at outs with the general under- 
standing of the term. What then is left for us but to see ‘‘nature’’ 
as just and only any material awaiting approval or condemnation 
at the hands of scientific method? In sum then, scientific method 
is the be-all and end-all (or begin-all) of present-day naturalism, 
the one thing needful, the solver of the great deadlocks of past 
philosophy, the guarantee of fertile discoveries in the future. As 
Randall affirms, naturalism ‘‘now possesses in great detail a knowl- 
edge of the structures or ways of behaving of things, and the elab- 
orate set of techniques and standards of inquiry and verification 
that constitute the scientific enterprise, the most potent instrument 
the wit of man has yet devised for analysis and control’’ (p. 374). 
The sentence is an apotheosis of science; for the ‘‘great detail’’ of 
our ‘‘knowledge of the structures,’’ etc., has been contributed by 
the natural sciences, not by philosophy. Let us then stress the 
second part: ‘‘the elaborate set of techniques . . . the scientific 
enterprise, the most potent instrument,’’ and so on. 

True enough, this seems to have been denied elsewhere, by 
Randall or by the co-author Buchler of the’ textbook mentioned 
above. Defining the naturalist’s attitude toward scientific method, 
that book says ‘‘nor does it elevate scientific method to the status 
of a universal panacea. The reason is, first, that it accepts non- 
cognitive experience as well as cognitive—art and religion besides 
science—as contributing to a world-perspective’’ (p. 227). But 
I find this assertion merely verbal. When it comes to the point 
of testing some alleged religious or artistic insight—for, of course, 
these would not be accepted uncritically—the test will follow be- 
havioristic methods. Is that picture over there really beautiful? 
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You say yes. I happen to doubt that you really feel it so. I apply 
suitable physical apparatus to your glandular and muscular re- 
sponses and find that they are not the responses characteristic of 
a man’s appreciation of beauty. You have deceived yourself. 
Your supposed artistic insight or experience isn’t there. In fact 
the scientific, the behaviorist method gives the only possible way 
of being sure that a person has an artistic or religious experience. 
We can’t take his word for it: that is a report about something 
merely: private, outside the realm of verifiable truth. If only Ran- 
dall and Buchler had named some particular artistic or religious 
contribution to a world-perspective, which they would credit as 
true beyond a reasonable doubt, needing no scientific confirmation ! 
I have grave doubt that they could. At any rate the writers of 
our symposium have definitely and decidedly elevated scientific 
method ‘‘to the status of a universal panacea.’’ They must; there 
isn’t anything else in their kit-bag. 

So let us rest with this account of naturalism’s creed. And now 
return to the charge: the creed drives one into materialism. The 
reason—to repeat—is this. Whatever else scientific method means, 
it means that verification involves public confirmation, publicity, 
the witness of other men. The merely private is the unverifiable. 
Now, frankly, the only group of phenomena that is open to the 
witness of many is the physical group. The behaviorists in psy- 
chology have seen this: as C. L. Hull remarks, they don’t argue 
and try to persuade as philosophers do, but simply record facts, 
physical facts wherein there is no disagreement. And Krikorian 
the naturalist has seen it, as we have quoted above. Not all the 
naturalists do see it; but I can find no escape from it in their creed. 
Even if, as perhaps a last resort, they admit the need of social 
witness but insist that there is a non-physical or inner aspect in 
the events we call mental—if they admit that all reality must be 
embodied but declare that the embodiment isn’t the whole of it— 
even then they can’t prove their claim by scientific method unless 
they can get this inner aspect socially confirmed—which means 
publicly exhibited, as a physical fact. The well-known societarian 
emphasis of our naturalists is right in line with their veneration for 
scientific method. Both drive straight into materialism, the doc- 
trine that all verified truth is of physical events and properties 
alone. 

If they have demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt that the 
scientific is the only permissible method, they have to the same 
degree demonstrated that materialism is the only true metaphysic. 
If they have only assumed the validity of the method as the most 
promising yet found, then they have only assumed the truth of 
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materialism as the most probable metaphysic. In either case, so 
far as they are philosophers at all, they are materialists in the 
working sense of the term. And since there do persist today other 
types of philosophy which deny the all-sufficiency of scientific 
method—to wit, Thomism, idealism, mind-body dualism, mysticism, 
and so on—the naturalists are once more back on the partisan level. 
Whether right or wrong, they actually renounce the synthetic 
attitude which Dewey’s words seemed to imply. 

Now for a personal ‘‘Concluding Unscientific Postscript.’’ 

If you naturalists believe you have done something positive 
other than a gesture of welcome to a materialist metaphysic, I 
address you as follows. And please note that I raise no objection 
to the instrumentalism that guides you, or to your doctrine of the 
ubiquity of process. On the contrary, your instrumentalism and 
your process-perspective seem to me indispensable contributions to 
philosophy. And what I say is said from the instrumental point 
of view. 

For, on that platform, the merit of a method is to be tested by 
its results. You have given no new results in philosophy; you 
point only to the results gotten by the physical sciences. If you 
think philosophy is anything besides these sciences, you should, 
on your own showing, if you want us to believe your method is 
right, experiment with it to see if it gives knowledge in addition 
to what they give: something more than physics, to wit, meta- 
physics. Not one of you has even tried for this. You have, of 
course, an implicit metaphysic; every methodist has. But you 
are apparently afraid to bring it into the open and defend it. 
That being so, all you can do, as far as we outsiders are concerned, 
is to ask us to suspend judgment. Your own creed tells you not 
to believe anything till it is experimentally confirmed. How can 
you expect us to believe you have the right method for philosophy 
until you show us that it succeeds in giving us objective truth 
comparable with that of the sciences, truth on which the philo- 
sophic experts agree? Will you then be content if the rest of us 
say: yes, you may have a promising method for philosophy, but 
we can’t make any decision about it till you have used it to give 
new and specific information about reality? I fear you will not— 
I fear that you claim to have proved the rightness of your method 
in philosophy beforehand; an a priori claim you should be the last 
to make. 

You may reply: but scientific method has been tested, it has 
given proved results, and no other known method has; so by all 
that’s likely we ought to use it in philosophy. What a circle! Sci- 
entific method has succeeded with physical things. Granted. So, 
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you say, try it on non-physical things—values, thoughts, angels, 
immortal souls, and so on. You find it won’t apply to them—so 
they aren’t real. As if to say: here is something we are going 
to apply to all reality, so what it doesn’t apply to we shall simply 
call unreality. Or do you fall back on agreement? The physical 
sciences are the only ones that give universally accepted results? 
Of course, if agreement is our only aim, we had better stick to 
the easier problems of the material world. But are you sure there 
isn’t any reality, any black cat in that dark room of the super- 
natural? You may feel sure, but as far as agreement goes, the 
majority of philosophers, even in our scientific age, are against 
you. That doesn’t lessen your conviction, does it? Apparently 
agreement doesn’t matter so much. And, after all, as the majority 
are against you—not the majority of an uneducated rabble either 
—doesn’t that suggest that you search out some other way of 
getting agreement than the scientific way? For of course we all 
want agreement, but we don’t want it at too heavy a cost—at the 
cost of many views that seem to have shown a survival value for 
man. By all that’s likely, if you are going to appeal to that, your 
exclusive emphasis on scientific method will only prolong dissension 
in philosophy. Certainly you can’t claim to have proved its right- 
ness for a survey of ‘‘ whatever man encounters in whatever way.’’ 

On the other hand you may deny to philosophy any objective 
truth peculiar to itself, comparable to the scientific results. You 
may decide that philosophy is nothing but methodology of science. 
If so, there will be very little for you as philosophers to do in 
writing and teaching; the scientists know their own methods better 
than you do and you should become a physicist or biologist or 
other particular scientist in order to have weight as a methodolo- 
gist. If I understand Dewey, he would have philosophers go into 
sociology or social ethics, in the naturalistic way—that way would 
be the greatest hope for the future of humankind. But as to teach- 
ing philosophy in our universities, in a separate Department, you 
might continue for a few years until you have got the fundamentals 
of scientific method pretty well cleared up—but after that what? 
You might give courses in the history of philosophy to show how 
false most of the systems are—not a very inspiring educational 
program. About all you could be is a watchdog of science, barking 
away any supernaturalist suggestions, or as Sellars has put it ‘‘a 
hanger-on of the various sciences with the courtier-like office of 
clapping hands.’’® But surely your students, if they heed your 
teaching, will not themselves go into philosophy; they will apply 


8 This JouRNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), p. 693. 
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scientific method in some science or other. For what mind of 
sizable proportions would wish to devote his life to denouncing the 
unscientific ? 

But whatever you do, the fact remains—one more of the ironies 
of poor human nature—that you instrumental naturalists, insisting 
that all truth must be experimentally tested, have performed no 
experiments of your own, unless perhaps Dewey’s experiments in 
education. And as to the results of these, opinion is today as 
divided as it is between idealism and: materialism, between Thom- 
ism and pragmatism, or any other of philosophy’s fighting couples. 

The naturalist reform of philosophy rightly urges us to accept 
only what is established by rigid scientific method, in the domain 
of things to which that method is applicable. But there may 
be truth available to other methods; through the centuries the 
majority of philosophers have thought so, and still think so. Such 
truth may pertain to the hidden private mind of man, to the super- 
natural, even to certain irrational factors in the world. In ruling 
it out by an exclusive emphasis on scientific method, naturalism 
has left us just where we were before, in the arena of partisan con- 
flict. It has contributed nothing new to the cause of philosophic 
unity or of established truth. 


W. H. SHELDON 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


RETRIBUTIVE AND DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


HE idea of retributive justice, though it has of late been 
widely attacked and has declined greatly in popularity, still 
retains a strong hold on men’s minds. There can be no doubt that 
in the settlement of the affairs of nations at the close of the present 
conflict the conception of justice as retributive will, as it has done 
before in similar circumstances, exercise a powerful influence on 
the passions and deliberations of many of the participants. Nor 
does the doctrine lack for contemporary theoretical support, syste- 
matic arguments in its behalf still appearing in philosophical and 
theological literature; though by far the preponderance of present- 
day critical opinion ranges itself against the doctrine.* 


1 As representative examples of recent discussions of retributive justice the 
following articles may be cited: A. C. Ewing, ‘‘Punishment as a Moral 
Agency,’’ Mind, Vol. XXXVI (1927), pp. 292-305; J. Laird, ‘‘ Justification of 
Punishment,’’ Monist, Vol. XLI (1931), pp. 352-375; J. D. Mabbott, ‘‘Pun- 
ishment,’’ Mind, Vol. XLVIII (1939), pp. 152-167; H. H. Farmer, ‘‘The 
Notion of Desert Bad and Good,’’ Hibbert Journal, Vol. XLI (1943), pp. 347- 
354; W. H. Moberly, ‘‘Some Ambiguities in the Retributive Theory of Pun- 
ishment,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XXV (1924-1925). 
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Those who repudiate the notion of justice as retributive ordi- 
narily substitute for it the conception of justice as distributive. 
In this paper the retributive position is reappraised in the light 
of a formulation of the doctrine of distributive justice that di- 
verges significantly from the formulation expounded by traditional 
utilitarianism. 

The term ‘‘justice’’ in its generic moral signification refers to 
the assignment to individuals of what is ‘‘due’’ them, that is, of 
what they severally ‘‘have a right to,’’ or at any rate ‘‘have a 
right to expect.’’ The difference between the retributive and dis- 
tributive concepts of justice lies in the manner by which what is 
due an individual is determined. Retributive justice is associated 
with deontological ethics and hence is conceived as involving cer- 
tain modes of behavior that are binding in their very nature, that 
earry their own moral validity quite apart from any consequences 
they might have. Certain actions possess directly merit or de- 
merit and for that reason alone ‘‘deserve’’ reward or penalty. 
There is in the notion of retributive justice, then, a reference to 
the past, to some previous occurrence which in itself requires a sub- 
sequent adjustment. 

Distributive justice, on the other hand, has usually been asso- 
ciated with teleological ethics. The term ‘‘distributive’’ does not, 
it is true, contain the idea of a reference to the future in the way 
that the term ‘‘retributive’’ contains the idea of a reference to 
the past. However, acts of distributive justice are directed, not 
at the requiting of a past deed, but at the creation of a society 
whose members shall be provided with the goods of life in such a 
fashion as shall constitute the most perfect attainable state of af- 
fairs as determined by some formula of ideal distribution. The 
differentia of distributive justice then is to be found in the formula 
according to which society’s goods are to be apportioned. For the 
most part, discussion of this subject in the past has been conducted 
in the context of utilitarianism, and consequently has concerned 
itself with formulas for the distribution of happiness. Most of 
the problems considered in this connection by utilitarians and 
their critics, however, would arise whether it was happiness or 
some other quality of consciousness that was held to be intrinsically 
worth distributing. We shall proceed, then, without specifying 
the nature of the good to be apportioned. 

It has been the historical position of utilitarians that in de- 
termining the ultimate value of any situation it is necessary to be 
concerned only with the amount of intrinsically good experience 
which it contains. When the question has been raised whether 
the distribution of good experience among the members of society 
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should not be on as equal a basis as possible, the reply has been 
that the degree of equality desirable is a direct function of the 
attainment of the greatest possible amount of such experience. 
But it may well be held that equality of distribution is a value-de- 
termining factor which is not subordinate to the factor of total 
amount. On this assumption, the formula of ideal distribution 
could be stated: ‘‘Of two societies in which the total quantity of 
valuable experience is the same, that society is better (approaches 
more nearly the ideal of distributive justice) which has the greater 
equality of distribution; and of two societies which are alike in 
their approximation to equality of distribution, that society is 
better in which the total quantity of valuable experience is greater.’’ 

There arises, of course, the difficulty that the achievement of a 
large amount of individual good may in fact be realized only by 
introducing a considerable amount of inequality in distribution, 
and, on the other hand, that measures adopted for securing a more 
nearly equal distribution of good may lower the amount of such 
good available for distribution. Attention may be called by way 
of illustration to the argument often advanced by advocates of a 
competitive economic system to the effect that the introduction of 
the socialist principle of equality of distribution would so lower 
productivity through lessened stimulus to entrepreneurship that 
the supply of goods would be inadequate for human well-being. 
It may on occasion, therefore, be necessary to accept a lesser equal- 
ity for the sake of a larger amount of good, or contrariwise to 
accept a lesser amount of good in order that a greater equality 
may be achieved. It is doubtless not easy to state any precise rules 
by which compromises between the two factors in the formula 
should be effected, though we shall be compelled shortly, in the 
course of our argument, to propose one such rule. The statement 
of such rules is difficult not only because of the complexity of the 
social and personal conditions present in any problem of social 
engineering, but also because of the absence of any obvious com- 
mon denominator by which comparative judgments could be made 
concerning the ‘‘imponderables’’ involved. And yet it may be 
held that in practice we do make just such judgments in the case 
of every instance of social engineering we undertake. The prob- 
lem is in many respects similar to that which faces any person 
who, planning to build a house on a limited budget, is faced with 
effecting the happiest possible compromise between the factors of 
utility and attractiveness. The securing in large measure of either 
of these desiderata must frequently be achieved at the expense of 
the other. But the decision is made despite the apparent incom- 
mensurability and imponderability of the factors involved, and 
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more often than not we are satisfied that, if we have not the best 
house for our money, we might at any rate have done worse. 

The conclusion is, then, that the problem of achieving the best 
possible world is one which in the last analysis is that of achiev- 
ing the mutual adjustment of the factors of equality and of amount 
of good experience. It would follow that the rightness or wrong- 
ness of an act would, on the usual teleological premises, derive 
from its degree of success in effecting or promoting such an ad- 
justment, and not merely, as the utilitarian tradition has held, 
from its success in increasing the sum total of good experience. 
Rights or claims of individuals would in turn be simply to that 
amount of intrinsic good, or to those particular material goods 
and privileges, which would fall severally to these individuals 
under the application of the distributive formula. Thus duties 
and claims would be reciprocal and proportionate as determined 
by a common ideal. And, finally, compliance with such duties 
and claims would constitute distributive justice. 

The attitude of those who criticize the retributive view from 
the standpoint of distributive justice should now be clear. The 
meeting of the claim which is peculiarly the demand of retribu- 
tive justice—namely, that good or bad works be requited in kind 
—is one which is not recognized within the formula of distributive 
justice—except, of course, where such ‘‘requital’’ would serve to 
bring about the distribution of goods which is dictated by the 
formula as just. Any distribution to individuals of good or bad 
experience as a repayment of retributively conceived merit or 
demerit and as serving that purpose alone would constitute a 
deviation from this formula, and would hence violate the principles 
of distributive justice. 

But, surely, it may be said, some sound moral insight must lie 
behind the conception of retributive justice. Otherwise how is it 
possible to explain its stubborn hold on the convictions of so 
many rational persons? To regard it in all cases as a rationali- 
zation of vindictiveness, as the vestigial remains of a primitive 
emotional response, is to assume flagrant moral myopia on the part 
of a great many eminent defenders of the retributive view. The 
customary explanation offered by utilitarians to account for the 
high moral regard in which the retributive theory has been held 
is the simple one that, punishment and reward having been found 
most profitable expedients for accomplishing their respective 
utilitarian ends, people came to respect them and regard them as 
good for their own sakes—the familiar error of confusing instru- 
mental with intrinsic value. But under the special interpretation 
of utilitarianism proposed above an alternative explanation is sug- 
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gested. May not the demand for appropriate requital of good . 
and evil be primarily an expression of the very profound human 
belief in the goodness of equitable distribution? This suggestion 
is rendered plausible by the language in which retributionists have 
at times phrased their doctrine of punishment and reward—as, 
for example, in their statement that these acts produce a ‘‘balanc- 
ing of the moral scales.’’ Let us first consider the case of punish- 
ment. Ordinarily wrongdoing is an act of deprivation, a sub- 
tracting of good experience or a producing of bad experience for 
the victim. What is more natural than the demand that the evil- 
doer shall suffer a similar deprivation, especially if he has flour- 
ished in his wickedness, that is, if his wrongdoing has, as might be 
supposed, brought him some increase of good for the sake of which 
he committed the offense against another. For here is an inequity 
of distribution that must be removed, a moral unbalance that 
must be restored to equilibrium. And this is to be accomplished 
by a canceling, an annulling, an annihilating (all favorite verbs 
in the retributionists’ vocabulary) of the original evil deed. 

That the retributionist would concede that all that is morally 
insightful about his belief has been distilled into this utilitarian 
version of his doctrine is probably not to be expected. The im- 
portant thing to notice, however, is that when the retributive view 
is translated into this form, it will not stand up under the appli- 
cation of the utilitarian principle formulated above. For on this 
principle equality of distribution was held to be better than in- 
equality, other things being equal. But under the special con- 
ditions required for the establishment of the retributive thesis, 
other things would not be equal. For it is of the essence of the 
retributive theory of punishment, as we are interpreting it, that, 
even if no enhancement of value in any individual’s experience 
were produced by the punishment—no good effects of reform, no 
good effects of deterrence, no good effects in the form of satisfac- 
tion felt in seeing ‘‘justice’’ done—still the punishment would be 
justified as producing a closer approximation to the ideal of equal 
distribution. The violation of the principle is obvious. To sub- 
tract from the good experience of a member of a society without 
any even partially compensating addition to the good experience 
of any of the other members is to reduce the total of good experi- 
ence within the society. Nor can it be argued that this reduction 
in sum total may be overbalanced by the gain in equality. For 
it is surely in accordance with our main principle that no reduc- 
tion in total quantity for the sake of greater equality is legitimate 
when it diminishes the good experience of any favored member 
of society without yielding an increase in the good experience of 
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some of the less favored members. To what extent this rule is 
ad hoc and to what extent it is a natural deduction from the main 
principle is perhaps debatable, but that it is a valid application of 
the spirit of the principle seems indisputable. 

If it is possible to account for the belief in the retributive char- 
acter of punishment as arising in part at least from a (mistaken) 
application of the moral demand for equality, may it not be pos- 
sible that this same demand lies behind the conviction that the 
good man has a right to his reward? He who has done good will 
usually have increased the well-being of others, not infrequently 
at a cost to himself. This inequality, it may be felt, should be 
effaced. If the objection be raised that virtue often carries its 
own reward, it may be replied that it is precisely in such cases 
that we are least impelled to supplement with special awards that 
in the way of recompense which nature has already provided. 

Now if considerations such as these do lie beneath the retribu- 
tive belief about rewards they must be recognized for what they 
are, namely, half-truths which need completion in the broader 
utilitarian position that whatever is justly bestowed upon the good 
man is not given him simply in virtue of his goodness, but rather 
to serve the well-being of the whole society of which he is one 
member. 

It is a central contention of many of the recent spokesmen for 
the retributive view that a statement such as that just given of 
the utilitarian definition of just deserts stands convicted of in- 
adequacy by the manner in which it does violence to accepted 
linguistic conventions. Specifically it is charged that utilitarian- 
ism has no place for a doctrine of merit. The conception of just 
deserts, a fundamental moral idea, is rendered meaningless. If a 
man deserves something, he deserves it for what he has done, not 
for what the bestowal of that something upon him will produce in 
the way of social effects. If reward and punishment are directed, 
not at past deeds, but at future states of the universe, then it could 
conceivably be required to reward the criminal and to punish the 
innocent. 

To attempt to answer this argument by seeking to show that 
the utilitarian can retain the notion of moral desert without 
tampering with its traditional signification is hopeless. The utili- 
tarian must be prepared to admit that on his view the old light 
of meaning has gone out of the terms ‘‘merit’’ and ‘‘desert.’’ 
When the utilitarian states that a man ‘‘deserves’’ by definition the 
reward or punishment that he ought to receive (where what he 
ought to receive is determined by the utilitarian formula) the word 
is given a new sense. It is not merely that the idea of desert has 
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lost its status as an ultimate moral principle and become absorbed 
within utilitarian categories; it has altered its meaning with the 
process of absorption. Laird? and others, defending the utili- 
tarian doctrine of punishment, have held that a distinction must 
be made between the meaning of punishment and the justification 
of punishment, urging that while the justification of punishment 
lies in its effects, punishment means the infliction of suffering on 
an offender because of his offense. So that punishment of the 
innocent would be a contradiction in terms. The distinction may 
be a salutary one, but it must be delicately handled. To tell a 
person who is being punished for an offense that his punishment 
is for the offense and that it is just but that the sufficient reason 
for his deserving punishment is not that he has committed the 
offense is not likely to heal his wounded feelings. Perhaps in the 
interest of clarity the utilitarian should stop calling punishment 
‘“deserved,’’ and refer to it simply as ‘‘justifiable.’’ A man may 
‘‘deserve’’ certain rewards or penalties in accordance with some 
codes or conventions artificially set up in relation to certain kinds 
of conduct. But moral desert, if this term is to be retained at all, 
must not be supposed to attach to kinds of conduct per se. 

But with the taking of this stand, it is contended, the inade- 
quacy of the utilitarian doctrine becomes plainly evident. For 
try as he may to dismiss the idea of desert, the utilitarian will 
find not only the old meaning, but also the old validity of the idea 
rising to plague him. This is illustrated in the case of the reform 
theory of punishment with which utilitarians have sought to re- 
place the retributive theory of punishment. For, it is held, the 
reform theory presupposes for its validity the retributive character 
of punishment. This is because punishment works moral reform 
only to the extent that it makes the criminal say of the punish- 
ment, ‘‘It serves me right.’’ In the words of W. H. Moberly, 
‘‘The educative effect of punishment is seen to depend on the rec- 
ognition of its justice. Its justice cannot then simply consist in 
its possible educative effect. If I do wrong and am punished for 
it, I ean only receive moral benefit from the punishment if I rec- 
ognize it as being in itself, and prior to any reaction of my mind 
upon it, the due reward of my deed.”’ 

A sufficient reply to this argument might be that the most it 
proves is that in order for punishment to be educationally effec- 
tive the person punished must believe in the retributive rightness 
of punishment. Such a belief might exist, however, even if pun- 


2 Op. cit., pp. 368 ff. 
3 Op. cit., p. 292. 
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ishment were not retributively right; though I do not know how 
many utilitarians would recommend the propagation and perpetu- 
ation of the ‘‘retributive myth’’ in the popular mind as a device 
of moral strategy. In any event, there is reason to suppose that 
punishment might work reform even though the criminal hap- 
pened to be, with respect to the doctrine of justice, of the distribu- 
tive, and not of the retributive, persuasion. For the reform theory : 
consists essentially in this: that the offender, perceiving that so- 
ciety disapproves his act and that it has adopted the way of pun- 
ishment as a sign to him (and to others) that it does disapprove 
it, is minded thereby of the evil of his act and repents of it. It 
is not necessary to his reform, then, that the offender acknowledge 
that his punishment ‘‘serves him right,’’ but only that he acknowl- 
edge his past error and resolve to improve himself. And, finally, 
the utilitarian might add, if this gratifying change in the offender 
should be accompanied by a consciousness of the distributively 
just character of his punishment as an expedient necessary to the 
highest well-being of society, then his restoration to moral health 
would be doubly blest. 


Lucius GaRVIN 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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The Nature and Origins of Scientism. JoHN WeELLMuTH, S. J. 
(The Aquinas Lecture, 1944, under the auspices of the Aristo- 
telian Society of Marquette University.) Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press. 1944. 60 pp. $1.50. 

In this very readable lecture to the Aristotelian Society of Mar- 
quette University, Father Wellmuth undertakes to define the philo- 
sophical attitude which he names ‘‘scientism,’’ and to exhibit some 
of its medieval manifestations. Scientism, he says, is ‘‘the belief 
that science, in the modern sense of that term, and the scientific 
method as described by modern scientists, afford the only reliable 
natural means of acquiring such knowledge as may be available 
about whatever is real’’ (p.1). The predominance of this attitude 
in the modern period of philosophy is indicated by brief allusions 
to the mathematicism of Descartes, the physicism of Kant, the posi- 
tivism of Comte, and contemporary views of philosophy as a set of 
tentative generalizations from somewhat less tentative scientific 
findings. That philosophers should be content with so weak and 
shifting a basis for their own province of inquiry is ‘‘because they 
can hardly avoid believing that philosophy is a failure’’ (p. 12). 
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There is an alternative to this confession of philosophic failure, 
according to Father Wellmuth, for those who recognize that the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas provides a ground of certainty 
for philosophy, and a solution of the problem of the relationship 
between philosophy and science. Disclaiming the intention of ex- 
amining or justifying this claim, Father Wellmuth proposes, in 
the second part of his lecture, to examine the medieval roots of 
scientism in order to cast light on the question of why St. Thomas’s 
solution of the problem of science and metaphysics failed to pre- 
vent the rise of scientism. Following (with due acknowledgment) 
the lines of Gilson’s ‘‘ Unity of Philosophical Experience,’’ Father 
Wellmuth sketches the tendencies of those schools of medieval 
thought which undermined, attacked, or ignored the achievement 
of St. Thomas, and prepared the way for the modern cult of science 
and distrust of metaphysics. It is implied that the philosophy of 
St. Thomas was not tried and found wanting, as many have sup- 
posed, but that it was never really tried. To the present reviewer 
this argument is highly questionable, since it would imply that the 
divergencies from Thomism found in the thought of St. Bonaven- 
ture, Duns Scotus, Ockham, and other late medieval and early 
modern philosophers, are the result of ignorance of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas rather than of considerations of a philosophical 
order. The works of these men belie such an assumption, and they 
suggest that the fourteenth-century abandonment of Thomism was 
not so much a case of abandoning metaphysics for ‘‘scientism,’’ as 
of a shift from one type of science to a new type, with consequent 
necessity for restatement of metaphysical principles in terms other 
than those of Aristotelian science. If these restatements were in 
turn found inadequate, it does not follow that they were not needed 
in their time, or that uncritical adherence to the Thomist statement 
would have had happier consequences. 

K. A. M. 


The Enjoyment of the Arts. Max ScHogEn, editor. New York: 

Philosophical Library. 1944. 336 pp. $5.00. 

Dr. Schoen is to be congratulated on having produced a volume 
which is both entertaining and instructive. In eleven chapters a 
group of experts chat competently on the main problems of the 
several arts they specialize in. Thomas Munro writes on painting, 
J. B. Ellis on sculpture, Laszlo Gabor on architecture, Antonin and 
Charlotte Heythum on the industrial arts, David Daiches on poetry, 
B. H. Clark on the theater, Van Meter Ames on the novel, M. 8. 
Fox on the movies, and Glen Haydon concludes the procession with 
a thoughtful and substantial essay on music. 
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The pedantic trappings of scholarship are studiously avoided 
in the interest of a style intelligible to the general reader. To the 
endeavor towards a popular form we owe some articles as well- 
written and lucid as the one by Van Meter Ames on the novel as a 
‘‘device for self-development’’ (p. 214), Mr. Daiches’ sensitive dis- 
cussion of poetry as ‘‘a unique way of communicating a unique 
kind of knowledge’’ (p. 188), and Mr. Fox’s fine analysis of the 
movies with its emphasis on the freedom ‘‘from the ordinary re- 
straints and exigencies of material existence’’ (p. 263) which char- 
acterizes the medium of motion pictures. But the fear of ponder- 
ous erudition may also be responsible for that modicum of 
professorial journalese with which the volume is spiced. ‘‘Sculp- 
ture is fun’’ (p. 65), Mr. Ellis defines in an effort to provide a 
spring-board from which ‘‘to take our plunge into the waters of 
sculptural discernment.’’ To make general statements on so great 
a diversity of contributions is hazardous and involves a degree of 
injustice. With this proviso in mind we may describe the chief 
virtue of the book as the absence of dogmatism and an appreciative 
and hospitable broad-mindedness in matters of art, as its chief 
weakness a considerable vagueness in matters of esthetic principles 
and general ideas. It would be difficult to sort out different schools 
of thought. There are only different shades of opinion. 

The philosophically interested reader will find the richest food 
for thought at the beginning and at the end of the volume. The 
introductory paper by the editor on ‘‘The Realm of Art”’ faithfully 
reflects the spirit of conciliatory eclecticism which permeates the 
book from cover to cover. While we enjoy the well-balanced and 
soberly reasoned exposition we can not help wondering whether 
concepts should not be used with a little more precision. The defi- 

nition ‘‘beauty is feeling for a thing as a form’”’ (p. 17) may irri- 
' tate even the general reader by confusing the act of feeling with 
the object of feeling, and the assertion that the spirit of art is the 
spirit of wholesomeness (p. 21) disposes with a facile gesture of 
the grave problem of artistic beauty as a form of temptation. 
There is no lack of precision in the concluding essay on ‘‘The 
Problem of Criticism’’ by George Boas. The two aspects of the 
critic’s activity—expression of liking and expression of approval— 
are examined with admirable clarity. Unfortunately the analytical 
acumen does not furnish any universal principles of approval or 
disapproval but leaves us stranded in utter relativism. There is, 
Professor Boas writes, ‘‘nothing in a picture which obliges the hu- 
man mind to pronounce one judgment rather than another’’ (p. 
324). So this placid book ends on a somewhat alarming note. 


H. K. 
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The World as Spectacle. An Aesthetic View of Philosophy. 
Gustav E. MueLuer. New York: Philosophical Library. 1944. 
207 pp. $3.00. 

An autobiographical sketch, the outlines of an idealistic phi- 
losophy of art, and an interpretation of life and world are com- 
bined into an ‘‘aesthetic introduction to philosophy’’ (p. 7). Since 
the distinction between art and analysis of art is not insisted upon, 
a semi-artistic form of exposition suits the purpose of the author, 
and the gusto with which he imparts his views and experiences 
may prove contagious with the reader. 

H. K. 
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